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This report of a field study describes the step-by-step events and strategies to 
desegregate the public schools in Dallas, Texas, in September 1961. The legal 
background, the preparation and campaign for public approval, the desegregation 
plan in operation, and the response of the press are all discussed. To a degree there 
was resentment on the part of Negroes that they did not participate in planning the 
desegregation, and annoyance at the complicated regulations which discouraged so 
many of them. (NH) 
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INTRODUCTION 



Until September 1961, Dallas, Texas, was the largest city in the South with a 
completely segregated school system. Quite apart from this statistic, the decision to 
desegregate the city’s schools was of great interest, both locally and nationally. 

The traditions and customs of Dallas, in regard to racial matters, have been 
typically Southern. Alt ough there has never been overt conflict between the races, 
nonetheless, the white population was against early desegregation. With their support, 
the Dallas school board invested much effort and money in legal maneuverings to 
avoid desegregation of the schools or, at best, to delay it. In a city-wide election, the 
voters expressed themselves approximately four to one against desegregation in the 
schools. 

This climate should have made desegregation extremely difficult; yet, para- 
doxically, every close observer of the Dallas situation predicted peaceful desegregation. 
A statewide sampling of public opinion joncerning desegregation, conducted by the 
Texas Poll immediately prior to the opening of school, showed 62 per cent accepting, 
30 per cent opposed and 8 per cent undecided. This reflected a gradual increase in 
acceptance since 1956, when 42 per cent accepted, 47 per cent opposed and 11 per 
cent were undecided. 

The Dallas situation became, in fact, a good example of peaceful school de- 
segregation. It is to be hoped, therefore, than an account of the event and the careful 
preparation for it may offer suggestions and guide lines useful to leaders of other 
communities in similar situations. We are not offering Dallas as a “model” for other 
cities. Obviously, many aspects of the Dallas experience were unique. However, the 
broad outline of the desegregation program may be highly suggestive elsewhere. 

The story of desegregation in Dallas is one of extremely careful planning, in- 
volvement of many people and groups, precise and well-timed dissemination of infor- 
mation, effective control, and accurate analysis of the factors involved. But there is 
another side, too. Some view it as a story of compromise and disappointment. This 
study will relate the planning and the event, together with the various views of it. We 
have made no attempt at total objectivity and have freely introduced questions and 
comments of our own. We have tried, however, to draw a clear line between editorial 
insertions and the chronology of events. 

We wish to thank the many officials and private citizens in Dallas who patiently 
answered countless questions for us. Leaders of the Dallas Citizens Council, the police 
department, the school board, the National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People, and the Dallas news media were most cooperative. Our sincere grati- 
tude to Dr. Jack Connor, professor of English at Rice University and to Dr. Douglas 
Jackson, professor of sociology of religion, Perkins School of Theology, Southern 
Methodist University for their assistance in the preparation of the manuscript. 
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LEGAL BACKGROUND 



The Fight Against Desegregation 

0n April 16 ’ l96l > a five and one-half year battle on the part of the Dallas 
school board to maintain segregated schools ended. The board’s decision came only 
after every possible delay. 

The Supreme Court had decreed on May 31, 1955, that desegregation must come 
with all deliberate speed. Almost immediately following this second major decision in 
the school desegregation battle Negro plaintiffs sued for admission to previously all 
white schools in Dallas. (The suit, Borders vs. Rippey, was brought against the presi- 
dent of the Dallas school board on behalf of 24 Negro plaintiffs.) In the subsequent 
* * e st T ru go^ e between plaintiffs and the Dallas school board moved in and out 
of the Federal District Courts and the United States Circuit Court of Appeals, each time 
edgmg closer to the inexorable solution — desegregation. 

r . ^ a ^ as . case fi a( * fi een heard a total of four times by the United States Fifth 

Circuit Court of Appeals in New Orleans. Then, on February 18, 1960, the court 
ordered the school district to file a desegregation plan by May. The Dallas school 
board was sharply criticized for delays in integrating its schools. The Chief Justice 
exp ained his objections in this way: “We’ve been engaged in legal literature for five 
years without action . . . actually the first step has not been taken on this matter. The 

enough ” ° ard HaS n0t 761 C ° me forward with a plan - Words without deeds are not 

On March 5th the school board, in a special session, voted unanimously to 
authorize the circulation of petitions for a school integration referendum in compliance 
with state law. (Were the public schools to be integrated without the referendum, 
under fexas law the school district would lose state aid of some $2,700,000 as well as 
accreditation.) School board president Franklin E. Spafford stated that the “signing 
ot a petition does not in any way indicate approval or disapproval of desegregation.” 
Because of the poor response to the petitions, Mr. Spafford, on March 14th, further 
emphasized the board’s support of the referendum and the fact that signing did not 
reflect a person’s stand. On June 2nd, as signatures on petitions neared the needed 
number, he once again felt it necessary to issue a clarifying statement: 

Various rumors have come to my attention, such as each teacher is required a certain num- 

flnSrp f H lgna ? reS ° r those , who d °? 1 are having their salary checks held up. I want to 
spike all such lumors here and now. No teacher is required to do anything concerning the 

ST™ We - aPP ? iate th . e i r ? elp ’ , bu i !5 is . P ureJ y voluntary on the tea^he/sTart and 
under no circumstances will the school district take unfavorable notice of a teacher who 
either cannot or does not assist with the petition. 

The school board did, however, request the Superintendent of Schools to “encourage” 
school district personnel to obtain as many signatures as possible. 

On June 4, 1960, the district had enough signatures to hold the referendum to 
determine voter sentiment regarding desegregation, and it was set for August 6th. The 
vote was 30,324 to 7,416 against desegregation. Fortunately, this result did not carry 
the financial hardship feared; the Texas Attorney General, Will Wilson, ruled that a 
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school district under Federal Court order to desegregate would not be denied state 
funds, even without a favorable referendum vote. 

Plans for Desegregating the Schools 

On April 30, 1960, the board, through its attorneys, filed with U. S. District 
Judge T. Whitfield Davidson in Dallas a “stair-step” plan proposing to desegregate 
the first grade in September of 1961 and to encompass an additional grade each subse- 
quent year until the twelve grades were mixed. This plan retained to the board broad 
transfer provisions*, such as the stipulation that should a student find himself a member 
of the minority race in his assigned school, he could then transfer t^ a school in which 
members of his race were a majority. 

On May 25th, Federal District Judge Davidson disapproved the “stair-step” plan 
and suggested instead a “salt-and-pepper” plan. This was a proposal to set up certain 
“test schr 'Is” scattered throughout the district, where parents favoring desegregation 
migh send their children on a voluntary basis. (The late Lynn Landrum, a feature 
columnist on the staff of the Dallas Morning News had long advocated this type of 
plan.) On May 26th, the board filed such a plan with the court, but conditioned its 
acceptance on voter approval of desegregation. 

On June 4th, the District Judge instructed the board to alter the “salt-and- 
pepper” plan so that its approval wcuid not be tied to a referendum election. On June 
13th, the board re-submitted both plans, with neither tied to the referendum. On June 
14th, the District Judge once again rejected the “stair-step” plan; the “salt-and-pepper” 
plan was ordered into effect in September T 961 . Appeals immediately went forth to 
the U.S. Fifth Circuit Court of Appeals from both the school board and the plaintiffs. 

On November 30th, the Fifth Circuit Court reversed the Dallas Jurists’ “salt-and- 
pepper” plan as “a total misconception of the nature of the constitutional rights asserted 
by the plaintiffs.” At the same time, the court approved the original “stair-step” plan; 
the transfer provisions accompanying the plan were rejected because “they might tend 
to perpetuate racial discrimination” by recognizing race as a grounds for transfer. 

On December 27th, attorneys for the board filed a motion for a rehearing of 
the November 30th ruling. It challenged the ruling for striking the transfer provisions 
and for rejecting the “salt-and-pepper” plan. 

On January 6, 1961, the Fifth Circuit Court responded by denying the motion, 
thus leaving the district with the order to desegregate along the “stair-step” plan. The 
Court noted that the district had 90 days to seek its last recourse — the United States 
Supreme Court. 

At a special meeting on January 11th, the board’s attorney, Mark Martin, 
advised against further appeal. 1 Subsequently, at the close of the 90-day period (April 
6th), school officials declined to exercise an appeal since there had been no new court 
decisions during the period which would have changed the status of the Dallas case. 
Some observers believe the board was also motivated by a supplementary opinion 
from the Fifth Circuit Court pointing out that, under the Texas Pupil Placement Act, 
the district would still have wide powers of transfer. 

1. The beard’a legal work waa handled by the firm of Strauaburger, Price, Kelton, Miller and Martin. Henry W. Strain* 
burger waa the board a principal attorney. 
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PREPARING THE CITY FOR DESEGREGATION 



The Role of the Dallas Citizens Council 

When the school board disclosed that it had exhausted its legal recourse and 
proposed to desegregate certain schools, it found ready and willing allies in the Dallas 
Citizens Council. 



A gentlemen’s agreement was made (athough never stated publicly) that all 
preparation would be technical and professional, and, therefore, the exclusive concern 
of the school board and the school administration. On the other hand, the Council 
seemed better equipped to undertake the massive task of preparing a “reluctant” city 
one which was to vote more than four to one against the referendum for desegrega- 
tion. The civic group assumed full responsibility for preparing Dallasites to accept the 
imminent social change; reportedly, activities in this direction were begun by the 
Council as early as March of I960. 8 

A vast “conditioning” program — perhaps the first of its kind, and certainly the 
most comprehensive in the South — was put into effect in order to pave the way for 
peaceful desegregation. Periodic newspaper releases sketchily described various aspects 
of the program, but details of the project, including its mechanics and philosophy, were 
not revealed until August 4, 1961, when the DCC called a special news conference. 

The DCC and Dallas: The Dallas Citizens Council has been variously described 
as “the City’s super-civic dads,” “an organization of leading business executives” and 
“a junta of the city’s boss-men who can make decisions without awaiting anyone’s 
approval.” Chartered in 1937, its purpose was set forth as follows: 

This corporation is formed to study, confer and act upon any matter, civic or economic in 
character, which may be deemed to affect the welfare of the City of Dallas, the County of 
Dallas or the State of Texas, and to support any educational or civic enterprise deemed to 
promote such welfare. 



The entire Council consists of 250 members — owners or executive heads of some 
of the city s major corporations. The group is not elected ; thus, it is not responsible to 
the people or to other community leaders. There is a 24-man board, which meets 
monthly to take up any matter which, according to members, is not political. 

George Fuermann, writing in “The Reluctant Empire,” (Doubleday and Com- 
pany, 1957) described the Council as follows: 

Dallas has a city manager, it elects a mayor and a city council, but the Citizens* Council 
runs the city. Not responsible to the public, the Council rarely announces its decisions; only 



2. Prior to 1959 the power atructnre of the city (The Dallaa Cithena Council) had diaplayed little interest In the ichoo) 
•ystem wide from aupportin* bond iaeuea; it had not endoraed candidatea for the achool board nor had it aouaht t( 
Influence the Superintendent of Schoola. In 1959 this power atructure aponeored a candidate who waa anbaeqnentli 
il ,n?n *° ,* j,. bo,r . d ln , 1959 * nd , mtd ® President of the board in 1961. The former preaident of the board reaianed 
ion *?, d dd . n . ot * eek . re ‘ 8lec , tio °‘ 5 1* “id tbi » chanfe in rolea waa "planned” In 1960 and became effect!* 
the 196 h* 1* W# t* th * fil,t f * Ctor nd ctt n * ,btt tbero would be no further conteatin* of the admiaalon of Nejroea tc 
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